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Abstract: This study investigates the barriers to prisoners ’participation in vocational orientation programmes, 
as well as the predictors of different types of barriers. Sun’ey data derived from a project in a remand prison in 
Belgium (N=468) provided the empirical evidence for the analyses. The results indicate that facing situational 
and informational barriers are most common. Based on the different kinds of barriers, various types of non-par¬ 
ticipants can be distinguished and multinomial logistic regression analyses are conducted to identify in what way 
participants of vocational orientation programmes differ from various types of non-participants. For instance, 
prisoners with a poor understanding of the Dutch language and those who never/rarely receive visitors partici¬ 
pate less in vocational orientation programmes as they are more likely to be confronted with informational bar¬ 
riers. Paths for future research and implications for policy and practice will be discussed. 
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Introduction 

Vocational education in correctional institutions is a 
growing area of research and policy concern (Spark & 
Harris, 2005). Research has shown that participation 
in vocational education while in prison has several 
benefits, both for individuals and society, as well 
as correctional institutions. For instance, prisoners 
who participate in vocational training programmes 
have better employment patterns after their release 
(Lawrence, Mears, Dubin, & Travis, 2002; Vacca, 

2004) and are less involved in disciplinary violations 
during their imprisonment (Gerber & Fritsch, 1995). 
Furthermore, several studies and literature reviews 
reveal that vocational education is effective in 
reducing recidivism rates (Gordon & Weldon, 2003; 
MacKenzie, 2006; Petersilia, 2003; Wilson, Gallagher, 
& MacKenzie, 2000; Ward, 2009). 

Along with drawing attention to these positive 
outcomes, some international literature focuses on 
the reasons for participation in vocational education. 
An important motivation is employment-related: 
e.g., the hope to obtain job qualifications and 
effectively reintegrate in society (Alos, Esteban, 
Jodar, & Miguelez, 2015; Hunter & Boyce, 2009). 
Non-employment motivations concern, for example, 
protecting psychological health, entering into a 
human interaction with the teacher (Spark & Harris, 

2005) , structuring the day, withdrawing from tensions 
between other prisoners (Hunter & Boyce, 2009), and 


distraction from drugs and childcare responsibilities 
(O’Keeffe, Senior, & Monti-Holland, 2007). 

Conversely, studies on barriers that impede prisoners’ 
participation in vocational training programmes 
are almost non-existent. A literature review about 
the motivations and barriers to participation in 
prison programmes conducted by Brosens (2013) 
demonstrates that only 2 articles out of 22 focus on 
the barriers to participation in vocational education 
(i.e., Alos, Esteban, Jodar, & Miguelez, 2011; Spark 
& Harris, 2005). Furthermore, limited research 
demonstrates that different variables have an influence 
on the participation of prisoners in vocational 
education. For instance, female prisoners are more 
likely to participate in vocational education compared 
to their male counterparts, as well as prisoners over 
30 years of age (Batiuk, Lahm, Mckeever, Wilcox, & 
Wilcox, 2005). Having insight into the profile of those 
who take part in vocational education is undeniably 
an important resource. However, research on the 
aspects that create barriers to prisoners’ participation 
in vocational education is scarce. In response to 
these research gaps, this article aims to identify 
potential barriers to vocational education in prison 
and to examine whether individual, social network 
and prison-related characteristics are related to the 
experience of different kinds of barriers. Because the 
literature on barriers to participation in vocational 
training programmes is rather scarce (Brosens, 2013), 
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this article starts with a discussion of the literature on 
the barriers that people experience when considering 
participation in adult education outside prison (e.g., 
Cross, 1981; Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982; Flynn, 
Brown, Johnson, & Rodger, 2011; Johnstone & Rivera, 
1965). Afterwards, this framework is used to present 
the available literature on barriers to participation in 
vocational education while in prison. 

Barriers to participation in adult education outside 
prison 

Several researchers have investigated the barriers to 
participation in adult education in the general population 
(Cross, 1981; Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982; Flynn et 
al., 2011; Johnstone & Rivera, 1965). The first study 
on the reasons for non-participation was conducted by 
Johnstone and Rivera (1965), who divided the reasons 
into two categories: internal and external barriers. The 
internal barriers are grounded in the person’s attitude 
towards learning ( dispositional factors ), while the 
external barriers go beyond the individual’s situation 
or control ( situational barriers). Dispositional barriers 
are sometimes called psychosocial barriers, referring 
to individual beliefs, values, and attitudes that obstruct 
participation in organised learning activities. Examples 
are lack of interest, feeling too old to leam, being tired 
of school, and not enjoying studying (Darkenwald 
& Merriam, 1982). Dispositional barriers are also 
called motivational hindrances (Flynn et al., 2011) or 
attitudinal barriers (Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982). 
Situational barriers are unique to an individual and are 
usually beyond the control of the educational institution 
(Bunyan & Jordan, 2005; Hardin, 2008). A lack of 
financial support to enrol in an educational course 
(Hardin, 2008; Johnstone & Rivera, 1965) and family 
or time commitments (Cross, 1981) are examples of 
situational barriers. 

Cross (1981) builds further on this framework 
and adds institutional barriers as part of external 
barriers, indicating that some adults are excluded 
from participating in educational activities due to 
practices and procedures linked to the institution 
and the educational programmes itself (Flynn et al., 
2011). The institutional barriers are divided into five 
categories: (1) scheduling problems, (2) problems 
with location or transportation, (3) lack of interesting, 
practical or relevant courses, (4) procedural problems 
and time requirements, (5) and lack of information 
about the programmes and procedures (Cross, 1981). 
Darkenwald & Merriam (1982), however, consider the 
latter, informational barriers, as a distinct category 
because informational barriers are more than a failure 


in communicating information about the learning 
opportunities. It also involves the failure of adults to 
seek and use the available information. 

Limited research has investigated the various 
characteristics that influence how the different kinds of 
barriers are experienced. Younger adults and women 
experience more situational barriers (Johnstone 
& Rivera, 1965), while older adults report more 
dispositional barriers (Johnstone & Rivera, 1965; 
Rubenson & Desjardins, 2009). Regarding socio¬ 
economic status, adults with a low socio-economic 
status experience more situational barriers (Johnstone 
& Rivera, 1965), whereas adults with a higher 
socio-economic status more frequently experience 
dispositional barriers (Johnstone & Rivera, 1965; 
Rubenson & Desjardins, 2009). Unfortunately, 
no research papers were found which address the 
characteristics that influence institutional and/or 
informational barriers. 

Barriers to participation in vocational training in 
prison 

Previous studies have applied the above-described 
framework to present the literature on barriers that 
people experience when considering participation in 
different forms of education (e.g., higher education 
- Hardin, 2008; education programmes designed 
for older people - Bunyan & Jordan, 2005; distance 
learning - Tello, 2007). Although vocational training 
programmes in prison can be considered a specific form 
of education (Batiuk et al., 2005; Gordon & Weldon, 
2003; Vacca, 2004), this barrier-framework has not yet 
been applied to vocational training in prison. 

There are only limited numbers of scholars who pay 
attention to the barriers to participation in vocational 
training that prisoners experience, and if they do so, 
mainly institutional barriers are examined. Examples are 
a lack of available staff and resources (O’Keeffe et al., 
2007), a lack of integration between vocational training 
and prison work (Callan & Gardner, 2005; O’Keeffe 
et al., 2007), long waiting lists and getting no answer 
to their application (Westrheim & Manger, 2014). In 
addition, prisoners can face a lack of information about 
the available opportunities of vocational education in 
prison (O’Keeffe et al., 2007; Westrheim & Manger, 
2014). 

Situational barriers are also discussed in the literature. 
Prisoners’ uncertainty of being able to complete a 
course due to transfer to another prison or early release 
can lead to non-participation (Callan & Gardner, 2005). 
Also, being disadvantaged in terms of participation 
opportunities due to serving a short sentence (Alos et 
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al., 2015; O’Keeffe et al., 2007) can be considered an 
example of a situational barrier. When someone is in 
prison for a short time, it is difficult to get involved 
in vocational education and consequently it is unlikely 
that their mind-set changes, which means that these 
prisoners may be at greater risk of returning to their 
previous lifestyle (O’Keeffe et al, 2007). While 
reviewing the literature on vocational education in 
prison, research on dispositional barriers was not found. 

Research has shown that the prison population varies 
in terms of gender, age, length of incarceration, etc. and 
that these factors may influence and differentiate the 
educational motives of prisoners (Manger, Eikeland, 
Diseth, Hetland, & Asbjornsen, 2010). Unfortunately, 
we found no studies concerning the influence of these 
variables on the experience of prisoners’ barriers to 
participation in vocational education. 

Aim 

Having examined the literature on barriers to 
participation in vocational training, evidence has 
been obtained that the existing research is scarce. In 
response to this, our study wants to contribute to a 
deeper understanding of this topic. More information 
about the available forms of vocational education can 
be found in the description of the measures. However, 
as our research took place within the context of a 
remand prison where most of the people await trial, the 
forms of vocational training were limited. For instance, 
there were no professionally oriented courses like brick 
laying, painting or cooking. Consequently, we will use 
the expression ‘vocational orientation programmes’ 
instead of‘vocational education’ throughout the article. 

The aim of the study is threefold. First, it investigates 
which types of barriers hinder prisoners’ participation 
in vocational orientation programmes. Second, 
different types of non-participants are described based 
on the overriding importance of the different kinds of 
barriers. Third, research on barriers to participation in 
adult education has shown that there are differences in 
the types of barriers to persons in a different life cycle 
or social position (e.g., age, gender, socio-economic 
position - Johnstone & Rivera, 1965). However, to 
our knowledge, this has never been investigated for 
vocational education in prison. As such this study aims 
to investigate which variables predict the experience of 
the different types of barriers. Consequently, this study 
seeks to answer three research questions: 

(1) What barriers to participation in vocational 
orientation programmes do prisoners experience? 

(2) Which types of non-participants can be distinguished 
based on the different kinds of barriers? 


(3) On which factors (i.e., individual, social network and 
prison-related features) do the different types of non¬ 
participants differ from participants of vocational 
orientation programmes? 

Methodology 

Participants 

The research took place in one remand prison 
in Flanders (Belgium). The goal was to question 
the whole prison population (N=677), however 20 
prisoners were not able to participate (e.g., being under 
a special security regime, staying in the hospital, being 
in the isolation cell, having the status of semi-liberty). 
Among the 657 prisoners who were able to take part, 
486 volunteered to participate in the study, which 
represents a response rate of 73.9%. 

The majority of the respondents were male (88.9%), 
which reflects more or less the make up of the prison 
population in the prison of Antwerp. In 2012 (when the 
data collection took place), 91.6% of the prisoners were 
male, while 8.4% were female prisoners. The percentage 
of female prisoners in the prison of Antwerp is higher 
compared to the national average. On a national level, 
4% of the prisoners were female and they are spread 
over 7 correctional institutions (FOD Justice, 2013). 
Prisoners were aged between 18 and 67 years and 
the mean age was 33 years (SD= 10.50). 39.6% had 
the Belgian nationality, 28.9% had another European 
nationality and 31.5% a non-European nationality. 
Half of the respondents reported they had a good 
understanding of the Dutch language, 28.0% a little 
and 21.9% not at all. Regarding educational attainment, 
respondents had completed on average 10.2 years of 
school (kindergarten excluded) (SD= 3.99). Booking 
at the professional status before imprisonment, 30.7% 
had a job, 26.1% was unemployed, 15.7% worked 
outside the labour force, and 6.8% was disabled or on 
sick leave. The others (20.7%) were on career break, a 
househusband, retired, taking classes or on maternity 
leave. 

Procedures 

This study is part of a larger research proj ect concerning 
participation in prison programmes (i.e., vocational 
orientation programmes, educational courses, sport 
activities, library, socio-cultural training courses, 
and mental health care) and the reasons for (non-) 
participation. The survey was undertaken in October 
2012 and about 20 volunteers (e.g., activity organisers 
and members of the University) assisted with the data 
collection. The questionnaire was administered by self¬ 
administration or face-to-face interviews (in the case of 
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less literate prisoners) in a classroom. Because of the 
great amount of foreign nationals in Belgian prisons 
(Snacken, 2007), it was important to anticipate possible 
language barriers (Slotboom, Kruttschnitt, Bijleveld, 
& Menting, 2011). Therefore, the questionnaire was 
made available in 13 languages: Albanian, Arabic, 
Dutch, English, Farsi, French, German, Italian, Polish, 
Romanian, Russian, Spanish, and Turkish. 

The study was approved by the Ethical Committee of 
the University. Participation was voluntary and without 
financial compensation. More information about the 
methodology of this study can be traced in Brosens, De 
Donder, Dury & Verte (2015). 

Measures 

Independent variables. To study the different types 
of (non-) participants, we include individual, social 
network and prison related features. The five individual 
characteristics are gender (0 = male, 1 = female), age 
(measured in years), nationality (1 = Belgian, 2 = 
other nationality), school attainment (measured in 
numbers of school years without kindergarten) and 
understanding of Dutch (1 = very good, 2 = a little bit/ 
not at all). Two social network features are included: 
having children (0 = no, 1 = yes) and receiving visitors 
(0 = rarely or never, 1 = at least once a month). In 
addition, two prison-related features are incorporated: 
actual length of confinement (the entire sample ranged 
from less than one week to more than six months with 
a mean of 4.49 indicating that the majority is in prison 
between two and three months), and whether someone 
is a repeat offender (0 = no, 1= yes). 

Dependent variables. Participants were asked if they 
had participated in vocational orientation programmes. 
Two forms of vocational orientation programmes 
were available. First, prisoners could have individual 
conversations with a consultant who could help them 
in their search for work, orientate them to vocational 
training when they are released, give information 
about vacancies, etc. Additionally, prisoners could 
follow a vocational training course in a group. During 
this course the job market was explored, prisoners 
learned to build up a CV, received solicitation tips and 
orientation and assessment training were done. Having 
one conversation with a consultant or following one 
course was enough to be included in the participant 
group. As there were no professionally oriented courses 
available in this remand prison (e.g., painting, cooking, 
brick laying), we use the term ‘vocational orientation 
programmes’ instead of‘vocational education’. 

Second, respondents who did not participate in 
vocational orientation programmes were shown 20 


different reasons for non-participation and each 
respondent was asked to indicate which reasons 
applied to their own situation (see table 1). These 
reasons were based on a systematic literature review 
and preliminary qualitative research (i.e., 6 focus group 
interviews with professionals of vocational education 
and prisoners about the motivations and barriers to 
participation). Afterwards, the barriers were grouped 
into different categories, based on the literature on 
barriers to participation in adult educational courses 
outside prison. We distinguish the ‘traditional’ types of 
barriers: situational, dispositional and institutional (e.g., 
Cross, 1981; Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982). Similar 
to Darkenwald & Merriam (1982) we also consider the 
informational barriers as a separate category. Further, 
some items were added to the questionnaire because 
they were indicated during the focus group interviews, 
and two extra categories of barriers were formed with 
these items. The fifth category of barriers is the possible 
clash between different activities and participation in 
vocational orientation programmes. A last category, 
which is not mentioned in previous studies, is “having 
no need to take part”. These prisoners possibly do not 
see a purpose or reason for participating (Desjardins, 
Rubenson, & Milana, 2006) as, for example, they 
might already have a job when released. Ultimately, 
we combined the different kinds of barriers with the 
participation variable and got a new variable with seven 
categories: (1) non-participants having no need to get 
engaged, (2) non-participants experiencing institutional 
barriers, (3) non-participants facing informational 
barriers, (4) non-participants experiencing dispositional 
barriers, (5) non-participants having preferences for 
other activities, (6) non-participants facing situational 
barriers, and (7) participants of vocational orientation 
programmes. Belonging to the first category of non¬ 
participants (i.e., having no need for vocational 
orientation programmes) does not mean that these 
prisoners do not experience other kinds of barriers, 
but first of all it is necessary that someone is in need 
of vocational orientation programmes to get engaged. 
This applies to all the other categories. For instance, 
prisoners who express informational barriers do not 
face institutional barriers, but it is possible that they 
also experience situational barriers. The hierarchical 
division of the different types of non-participants is 
based on group conversations with professionals to 
increase face validity. 

Data analyses 

Data was analysed using SPSS 22.0. First, the 
frequencies of the different barriers and their division 
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into several categories are displayed. Second, bivariate 
analyses are conducted to see whether the different 
types of non-participants and participants of vocational 
orientation programmes differ on individual, social 
network and prison-related features. Chi-square tests 
are used for categorical variables and for variables 
showing statistically significant differences at a level 
of p < .05, Z-tests or column proportion tests are 
used to detennine which categories were causing the 
difference. For the continuous variables, one-way 
ANOVA and Bonferroni post-hoc tests are performed. 
Third, multinomial logistic regression analyses 
are conducted to measure the differences between 
participants of vocational orientation programmes 
and the different types of non-participants. Only the 
variables that are significantly related in the bivariate 
analyses are included in the regression. We controlled 
for multicollinearity among these variables by 
calculating the tolerance and variance inflation factors. 
The significance level was set at p < .05 and odds ratios 
are presented to indicate the size of the effects. 

Results 

First of all, the respondents were asked if they have 
participated in vocational orientation programmes. 
42.1% of the respondents had at least one conversation 
with a consultant of the employment service or followed 
a vocational training course. 57.9% did not participate 
in vocational orientation programmes. 

Types of barriers to participation to vocational 
orientation programmes 

The respondents who did not participate in vocational 
orientation programmes were asked to indicate which 
reasons for non-engagement applied to their own 
situation (see table 1). 

Prisoners are mostly confronted with situational 
(48.7%) or informational barriers (46.1%). The 
majority of prisoners who report situational barriers are 
hindered in their attempts to participate in vocational 
training programmes because they only recently 
arrived in prison, which is the second most indicated 
barrier in general. The most frequently cited reason for 
non-participation refers to the informational category 
of barriers: being unaware of the possibility to follow 
vocational education (42.1%). In addition, about 1 in 4 
prisoners indicate having preferences for other activities. 
The most decisive reason for non-participation in this 
category is having preferences to go to work. Not being 
in need of vocational training is also indicated by 1 in 
4 of the non-participants. Having a job at the time of 
release from prison in particular is a decisive factor. 


13.9% indicated at least one institutional barrier and 
the most mentioned barriers are having received no 
answer to a report note (i.e., their request to register) 
and having no courses. Finally, dispositional barriers 
are the least mentioned category (4.3%). 

Types of non-participants 

Ranked on hierarchal importance of the barriers, a 
classification of different types of non-participants is 
developed (see table 2). 

Non-participants of group 1 have a need for 
vocational orientation programmes, but are confronted 
with situational barriers that hinder their participation 
(9.6%). Group 2 contains prisoners who are also in need 
of vocational orientation programmes, but the timing of 
vocational programmes clash with other activities; they 
have a preference for going to work, receiving visitors, 
going out for fresh air, etc. Prisoners have to choose 
between following vocational orientation programmes 
and doing one of these other activities (6.9%). For the 
prisoners belonging to group 3 of non-participants, 
personal barriers (e.g., do not feel like it) hinder their 
participation (1.2%). It is essential that prisoners have 
enough information about participation opportunities. 
18.2% are faced with a lack of information (group 4). 
Group 5 contains prisoners who are in need of vocational 
orientation programmes, but when someone is in need, 
it is essential that there is an appropriate offer. 5.9% 
of the respondents find that it falls short here. Group 
6 of non-participants are prisoners who have no need 
to follow vocational orientation programmes. Some of 
them already have a job when they will be released, do 
not intend to stay in Belgium or are no longer allowed 
to work due to illness or disability. In total, 16.0% of all 
the respondents belong to this category. 

Bivariate analysis: Factors influencing the experience 
of the different types of barriers 

Table 3 shows that Belgian prisoners and those 
with a good understanding of the Dutch language 
more frequently participate in vocational orientation 
programmes. Prisoners with another nationality and 
who do not master the Dutch language sufficiently 
more frequently report experiencing institutional and 
informational barriers that hinder their participation. 
Prisoners facing dispositional barriers have longer 
school careers than those who experience institutional 
barriers or prisoners who are not in need of vocational 
orientation programmes. There is also a tendency 
that prisoners with shorter school careers lack more 
frequently information about the participation 
opportunities than those facing dispositional barriers. 
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Table 1. 


Barriers to participation in vocational orientation programmes (n=230) 



Barriers 

% 

Situational barriers 

1 have only just arrived in prison 

36.1 


1 do not know when I will be released 

18.3 


I cannot take training because I have not been convicted 

6.5 


Subtotal 

48.7 

Informational barriers 

I was not aware of the possibility 

42.2 


1 do not know how to sign up 

17.4 


Subtotal 

46.1 

Having other preferences 

1 prefer to go to work 

19.1 


1 prefer to go see my visitors 

7.0 


1 prefer to go outside for fresh air 

6.1 


1 prefer to attend my religious service 

4.8 


1 prefer to do something else 

3.5 


Subtotal 

26.1 

Being not in need 

I already have a job when I am on the outside 

16.1 


1 do not intend to stay in Belgium 

8.7 


I am no longer allowed to work due to illness or disability 

3.0 


1 do not want to work 

0.4 


Subtotal 

26.1 

Institutional barriers 

I requested to enrol, but I never received an answer 

7.0 


There were no courses 

5.2 


The subjects of the courses are not interesting 

1.7 


I wanted to, but the courses were fully booked 

1.3 


Subtotal 

13.9 

Dispositional barriers 

I do not feel like it 

3.0 


I am too tired to participate 

1.3 


Subtotal 

4.3 


Concerning social network features, prisoners who 
receive visitors on a regular basis take more part in 
vocational training programmes. Those who rarely or 
never receive visitors are more frequently not in need to 
taking part, or they experience informational barriers. 
Prisoners with children are more frequently confronted 
with institutional barriers, and those without children 
report more often having a lack of information about 
the participation opportunities. 

Finally, different prison-related characteristics are 
also related to participation. Repeated offenders are 
more frequently involved in vocational training than 
first-time offenders. Prisoners experiencing situational 
barriers are in prison for a shorter time compared to 
both participants as well as the other groups of non¬ 


participants. 

There are no significant differences in terms of age 
and gender. Consequently, these are excluded from the 
logistic regression. 

Logistic regression analyses: Factors influencing the 
differences between participants and different types 
of non-participants 

Table 4 contains the results of the multinomial 
logistic regression analyses. Participants of vocational 
orientation programmes are compared with the 
different types of non-participants, based on different 
individual, social network and prison-related features. 
For instance, the individual characteristics (e.g., age, 
gender, ethnicity) that make prisoners more likely to 
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Table 2. 


Types of participants and non-participants of vocational orientation programmes (n=406) 


Is the 

prisoner 
in need to 
follow vo¬ 
cational 
training? 

Does the 

prisoner 
experience 
institution¬ 
al barri¬ 
ers? 

Does the 

prisoner 
lack infor¬ 
mation? 

Does the 

prisoner 
experi¬ 
ence dis¬ 
positional 
barriers? 

Does the 

prisoner 
prefer 
other ac¬ 
tivities? 

Does the 

prisoner 
experi¬ 
ence sit¬ 
uational 
barriers? 

Does the 

prisoner 
take part? 

% 

Participants 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

42.1 

NP group 1 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

9.6 

NP group 2 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

/ 

No 

6.9 

NP group 3 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

/ 

/ 

No 

1.2 

NP group 4 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

/ 

/ 

/ 

No 

18.2 

NP group 5 

Yes 

Yes 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

No 

5.9 

NP group 6 

No 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

No 

16.0 


Note: NP = non participants 


experience certain barriers to participation in vocational 
orientation programmes are investigated. 

The regressions examine the effect of different 
predictors between the various types of non-participants 
and participants of vocational orientation programmes. 
Prisoners with children and those who never or rarely 
received visitors were about 2.5 times more likely to 
not be in need of vocational orientation programmes 
than to be a participant (respectively OR = 2.318; OR 
= 2.739, p < .05). First-time offenders were also more 
likely to have no need for vocational training than to 
participate (OR= 1.875, p < .10). 

When comparing participants and non-participants 
experiencing institutional barriers (group 2), prisoners 
with a poor understanding of the Dutch language and 
those with children were more likely to face this kind of 
barrier than to be a participant of vocational orientation 
programmes (respectively OR = 4.392; OR = 2.915, p 
<.10). 

Prisoners with a poor or little understanding of 
the Dutch language (OR = 4.724, p < .05), first time 
offenders, (OR = 2.520, p < .05), those with a foreign 
nationality (OR = 2.493, p < .10), and those who 
never or rarely received visitors (OR = 2.289, p < .10) 
were more likely to face informational barriers than 
to participate in vocational orientation programmes. 
Besides, time of confinement is negatively related to 
experiencing informational barriers. Prisoners with a 
longer current sentence length were 20% less likely to 
be non-participants due to informational barriers (OR 
= .797, p < .05) than to be participants in vocational 
training programmes. 

Having other preferences is associated with whether 
or not someone was a first time prisoner and understand¬ 


ing of the Dutch language. First time offenders 
(OR = 3.268, p < .05) and those with a poor or little 
understanding of the Dutch language (OR = 3.169, p < 
.10) were three times more likely to have preferences 
for other activities than to be a participant in vocational 
orientation programmes. 

Lastly, those with a short current sentence length 
(OR = .422, p < .05), a higher number of school years 
attended (OR = 1.156, p < .05), with children (OR = 
2.419, p < .10) and a poor or little understanding of 
the Dutch language (OR = 3.203, p < .10) were more 
likely to be confronted with situational barriers than to 
participate in vocational training. 

This model explained between 41.0% and 42.9% 
of the variance between the different types of non¬ 
participants and participants of vocational education. 

Discussion 

Our study is one of the first that investigates the barriers 
that hinder the participation of prisoners in vocational 
orientation programmes. The framework of factors that 
impede participation in adult education outside prison 
(e.g., Cross, 1981; Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982; 
Johnstone & Rivera, 1965) is applied to vocational 
education in prison. Furthermore, the framework is 
extended by the introduction of clashing activities and 
a lack of need to get involved in vocational education. 
When considering the different types of barriers 
independently, it is demonstrated that prisoners who 
do not take part in vocational orientation programmes 
while in prison are in particular confronted with 
situational and informational barriers. To some extent, 
prisoners also have preferences for other activities or 
are not in need of vocational education. Experiencing 
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institutional barriers, and in particular dispositional 
barriers, is less common. 

The different types of non-participants are compared 
with participants of vocational orientation programmes 
on individual, social network and prison-related features 
using multinomial logistic regression analysis. The 
results show that knowledge of the Dutch language (an 
individual characteristic) is the most powerful factor in 
explaining the differences between those experiencing 
informational barriers and participants of vocational 
orientation programmes. Previous research has shown 
that language barriers prevent foreign prisoners’ 
equitable participation in prison activities (Atabay, 
2009). A lack of information about the educational 
opportunities in a language they understand impedes 
the participation possibilities of this group (Westrheim 
& Manger, 2014). Our research strengthens these 
findings. It is knowledge of a particular language, 
and not nationality, that determines the possibility of 
understanding the information about the participation 
opportunities. Accordingly, nationality and language 
understanding should not be considered as synonyms. 
There are Belgian prisoners who experience language 
difficulties and foreign prisoners who master the Dutch 
language sufficiently. 

A second individual characteristic that explains the 
differences between participants and non-participants 
of vocational orientation programmes is the number 
of years of schooling. The longer prisoners have 
been to school, the more often situational barriers are 
experienced. This is in contrast with research concerning 
participation in adult education in ‘free’ society which 
states that low-educated people are more likely to 
experience these kinds of barriers (e.g., Johnstone & 
Rivera, 1965; Rubenson & Desjardins, 2009). However, 
it is not possible to compare the groups of people who 
experience situational barriers inside and outside 
prison, as the experienced barriers are completely 
different. For instance, possible situational barriers that 
people outside prison experience are a lack of financial 
support (Hardin, 2008; Johnstone & Rivera, 1965) and 
family or time commitments (Cross, 1981). A possible 
explanation for why prisoners with a longer school 
career identify situational barriers more frequently 
may be that these people want to have certainty about 
their detention situation before they start participating 
in vocational orientation programmes. Future research 
is recommended to identify the reasons why these 
prisoners more frequently face situational barriers to 
participation in vocational orientation programmes. 

Also, social network features are related with 
whether prisoners take part in vocational orientation 


programmes. Prisoners with children express more 
frequently a lack of need for vocational orientation 
programmes than the desire to be a participant. This 
is surprising, as the literature about participation in 
(vocational) educational courses while in prison has 
shown that parents are motivated to participate because 
they want to be a decent role model for their children 
(e.g., Hall & Killacky, 2008; Schlesinger, 2005; Torre 
& Fine, 2005). However, incarceration inevitably 
disrupts family relations and not all imprisoned parents 
have the possibility to have or maintain contact with 
their children (Vigne, Naser, Brooks, & Castro, 2005). 
Furthermore, the majority of parents worry about their 
children while they are in prison (Bahr, 2007). It may 
be possible that these worries hinder prisoners from 
participating in vocational orientation programmes. 
Additional research could provide more insight into 
this issue. 

In addition, previous research has shown that prisoners 
who receive visitors are more likely to participate in 
educational courses than those who do not receive 
visitors (Rose, 2004). This is in line with our results. 
Visitation is considered important, as it allows prisoners 
to receive social support and maintain connections 
to the outside world (Connor & Tewksbury, 2015). A 
plausible explanation might be that the people who 
come to visit prisoners motivate them to take part in 
vocational education. 

Finally, prison-related features also have an influence 
on the experience of various kinds of barriers. First 
time offenders and those with a short current sentence 
length are more likely to face informational hindrances 
than to be a participant. Previous research has shown 
that prisoners can face a lack of information about 
the available opportunities of vocational education in 
prison (O’Keeffe et al., 2007; Westrheim & Manger, 
2014). It is possible that as time passes, prisoners 
become more aware of the possibilities for following 
vocational education, and that prisoners with various 
prison experiences are informed about the offer due to 
their previous stay. To anticipate this, certain prisons in 
the United Kingdom employ prisoners as ‘insiders’ to 
provide information about prison life, in particular to 
newcomers and first-time prisoners (Edgar, Jacobson, & 
Biggar, 2011; Jaffe, 2012). Besides, time served seems 
in particular to have an influence on the experience 
of situational barriers. Prisoners with a short current 
sentence length are more likely to face situational 
barriers than to be a participant. This is a logical 
conclusion because most of the situational barriers are 
related to the beginning of a prison sentence (i.e., being 
just arrived in prison, not knowing their release date, 
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and not having been convicted yet). 

A last prison-related difference is found between 
prisoners who have preferences for other activities 
and participants of vocational orientation programmes. 
First time prisoners are more likely to prefer to do 
something else (e.g., going to work, receiving visitors, 
going outside for fresh air). Previous research has 
shown that there is a lack of integration between 
vocational training and prison work (Callan & Gardner, 
2005; O’Keeffe et ah, 2007). However, the reason that 
having other preferences is indicated more by first 
time offenders remains unclear. Further research is 
recommended to investigate this more in depth in order 
to provide an explanation. 

Limitations 

There are some limitations that might affect the 
interpretation of the results presented. Because the 
study took place in one remand prison in Belgium, it is 
not possible to generalize the findings to other prisons. 
Previous research has shown that characteristics that 
are specific to one prison (e.g., security level, crowding) 
can have an influence on the behaviour of prisoners 
(Dye, 2010; Lahm, 2008). Including both correctional 
institutions with remanded prisoners and prisons where 
sentences are served would enrich the data and could 
indicate the similarities and differences in the experience 
of barriers to participation in vocational education 
among various prison populations. For instance, this 
research shows that situational barriers are the most 
identified category of barriers. We hypothesize that 
these barriers are of less importance in prisons holding 
only convicted prisoners. 

Second, the forms of vocational training in this study 
are limited because of the context of a remand prison. 
Prisoners can only have conversations with a consultant 
or follow some courses in a group (e.g., learning to 
build up a CV, getting solicitation tips, orientation 
and assessment trainings). It would be interesting to 
investigate the barriers thatprisoners face to participation 
in a greater variety of vocational programmes, for 
instance professionally oriented courses (e.g., brick 
laying, painting, kitchen and cooking). Mostly, these 
courses are offered in correctional institutions where 
sentences are served. Nevertheless, more than research 
attention for participation in vocational education is 
necessary. The study of barriers to prison education 
more generally should be an important area for future 
research. Most of the research about prison education 
focuses on the motivations to take part (e.g., Boshier, 
1983; Maggioncalda, 2007; Manger et al., 2010), 
while existing research on the barriers is rather scarce 


(Brosens, 2013). 

Besides, our study has shown that 42.1% of the 
prisoners have participated at least once in vocational 
orientation programmes. Nevertheless, we do not know 
if they experienced certain categories of barriers in 
the past. It can be that they were confronted with, for 
instance, situational or institutional barriers, but that 
they overcame these difficulties or participated despite 
certain barriers they experienced. Future research can 
provide more insight into these aspects. 

-Furthermore, due to the low educational level of 
the prisoners (Behan, 2014; Social Exclusion Unit, 
2002), it was necessary to develop an accessible 
and user-friendly questionnaire. In order to so, first 
specialists on clear language usage checked the survey 
instrument. Afterwards, the questionnaire was piloted 
among 34 prisoners. During and after the prisoners had 
completed the survey, they were asked to reflect on the 
user-friendliness and the content of the questionnaire. 
We had the intention of including various validated 
measurement instruments in the final questionnaire 
(e.g., GHQ-12, MOS-scale). During the pilot phase, 
the prisoners were asked to fill in the GHQ-12 as a test. 
It became clear that it was very difficult for them to fill 
in these kinds of questions. Ultimately, we decided not 
to include more validated measurement instruments 
in the final questionnaire. Also questions about the 
barriers could be presented using likert scales so that 
the respondents could indicate how important a barrier 
was in comparison with other barriers. However, due to 
their low educational level, we decided to use nominal 
categorical variables (yes/no) in the questions about 
barriers due to their simplicity. 

A fourth limitation is linked to the number of 
dispositional barriers included in our study, which is 
rather small. The number of dispositional barriers could 
be increased by the inclusion of barriers indicated in 
the literature about participation in adult education in 
the general population, e.g., feeling too old to learn 
or not enjoying participation in vocational education 
(Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982). 

Implications for policy and practice and future 
research 

Despite the limitations, this study provides innovative 
insights into the barriers that hinder prisoners’ 
participation in vocational orientation programmes. 
Having insights into these aspects, policy makers and 
activity organisers can try to anticipate the barriers 
and strive to make the offer available for everyone 
who wants to take part in vocational orientation 
programmes. Because barriers on various levels 
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determine non-participation, we discuss separately the 
possible interventions at each level. 

First, it seems easiest to anticipate informational 
barriers. In particular, prisoners who have difficulties 
with the Dutch language do not take part in vocational 
training because they experience a lack of information 
about the participation opportunities. Policy makers 
and activity organisers can inform prisoners facing 
language barriers about the offer of Dutch language 
courses. Such courses can help prisoners to understand 
the information that is given and their surrounding 
in the prison (Westrheim &, 2013). It is necessary 
that the education opportunities are pointed out 
and that information is given about how to apply 
(West, 1994). For foreign prisoners it is essential that 
information is given in an understandable language 
(Westrheim & Manger, 2014). Besides, cooperation 
between the educational providers responsible for 
the Dutch language courses and vocational training 
would be interesting. One possibility might be to 
use a vocational training course as an applied Dutch 
course. Furthermore, first time prisoners and those who 
are recently arrived in prison also frequently indicate 
informational barriers. Special attention might be paid 
to these groups in disseminating information about the 
offer of vocational training. 

Another category of barriers that seems possible to 
anticipate is the perceived lack of need. Our study 
demonstrates that prisoners who rarely or never receive 
visitors are more likely to have no need to take part 
in vocational education. It is possible that community 
volunteers could play a valuable role for these prisoners, 
as in some cases visitation from family and friends might 
be challenging (e.g., sex offenders, foreign nationals). 
Visiting volunteers can be useful for providing these 
prisoners with social support and connections to the 
outside world (Connor & Tewksbury, 2015). Although 
having visits from community volunteers might be less 
effective in affecting prisoners’ behaviour than visits of 
close relatives, the interactions with these volunteers 
can help prisoners to offset the day-to-day strains 
of prison life (Cochran & Mears, 2013) and might 
provide them with valuable information about prison 
opportunities. 

Third, anticipating institutional barriers also seems 
to be possible. Receiving no answer to a report note 
(i.e., request to register) and lack of course availability 
are the most indicated hindrances within this category. 
Additional research could reveal the reasons why 
activity organisers do not always respond to the report 
notes and which vocational training courses prisoners 
want to follow. 


Furthermore, having preferences for other activities 
like going to work, receiving visitors and going outside 
for fresh air also prevents some prisoners from taking 
part. A prison wherein the different activities take 
place at different times could tackle these barriers. In 
this kind of prison, people can work during the day 
and follow vocational training during the evening, 
for instance. In particular first time offenders express 
having preferences for other activities. Research could 
shed additional light on the reasons why this group 
more frequently wants to do something other than take 
part in vocational education. 

There is also a group of prisoners who do not 
participate due to dispositional barriers. Reducing 
these hindrances concerns encouragement, motivation 
and emotional support (Sticht, McDonald, & Erickson, 
1998). 

Finally, anticipating situational barriers seems to 
be the most difficult as these barriers are outside 
the control of the educational providers (Bunyan & 
Jordan, 2005). Most of these barriers are related to the 
beginning of a prison sentence. We would recommend 
anticipating other kinds of obstacles. Previous research 
outside correctional institutions has also indicated that 
it is difficult to make recommendations for tackling 
situational barriers (Sticht et al., 1998). 
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